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The observer of international affairs who traces the coarse of 
the great Hast— V'est conflict which emerged in the aftermath of the 
second korid War sooner or later finds himself face to face with the 
problem of its underlying causes. This is a problem of much grea- 
ter difficulty and complexity than that which arises in explaining 
the majority of international conflicts* The existence of a multi- 
tude of sovereign states each pursuing Its own national self-inter- 
est in e highly Interdependent world inescapably gives rise to fric- 
tion and conflicts between states of varying degrees of seriousness. 
However, the sources of these conflicts usually lie close to the sur- 
face of events ana are not hard to discern* They are generated by 
objective collisions of national interests and tend to subside when 
and if the particular situations which cause them are satisfactorily 
resolved. Til© postwar conflict between Puss ia and the Western demo- 
cracies has been a conflict of a different order. Another way of 
putting this would be to say that while most international conflicts 
arise out of local issues, the issue here is not one that can b© lo- 
calised. Like external symptom# of an organic disease, the many 
different conflicts which have V roken out on the surface of East- 
west relations since the end of the war, ranging from the deadlocks 
in negotiation and the cleavages in the United nations to the grim 
trial# of strength in places like Sort in and Korea, have been phe- 
nomena of a secondary character steaming from end reflecting a basic 
conflict down deep in the sources of ©vents. This underlying basic 
conflict and its causes will form the theme of the pages that follow* 
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There Is a general observation which ssuat first be made in or- 
der to place the problem in its proper perspective. The basic con- 
flict hss been essentially one-sided both in its origin and in Its 
driving force* Surveying fee sequence of everts beginning in lh||l| 
and 19U5, we see the Soviet government acting from the outset as 
though there were an East-Vest conflict in prospect or In progress, 
while western diplomacy kept operating for some tire on the premise 
that this was not, or at any rate need not be* the case. The at- 
tempts of the V ©stern powers to restore independence to liberated 
states and enlist Soviet cooperation in administering occupied ter- 
ritories ran up against growing difficulties* At every key point 
of East-Vest contact— in the negotiations between heads of state and 
foreign ministers* in the relations between Soviet and s'estern re- 
presentatives in the capitals of Eastern European countries* in the 
dealings between the occupation authorities in derm any, Austria and 
Korea- -western representatives encountered multiplying signs of So- 
viet aggressiveness and intransigence. Only gradually ant? reluctant- 
ly did the leaders of western policy come to the conclusion that the 
Kremlin*# policies were forcing upon the democracies a new struggle 
of deadly earnestness and consequence* Defensive counter— moves wp® 
gam am. were called for and these appeared in various forms* such as 
the program of aid for Greece and Turkey and, at a later date, rear- 
gasmen t and the Atlantic pact. In Moscow these counter-moves were 
presented to the Russian public as evidence of the West's aggressive 
intentions toward a peaceful M.S.P.K, end ss justification for the 
sacrifices which were depended of the ’Russian people in order to 
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build up the Soviet war machine, However, tho fact remains that all 
through the Period of conflict the Soviet posture has be®*; offensive 
and the Western posture defensive. The source of the basic com lie t 
ley In the East and the conflict was Joined by the Western powers be- 
cause they had no alternative; it was imposed u; on the®. Hence we 
must look to Soviet policy for an explanation of the origin of the 
cold war* 

The basic conflict grew out of the aggressive policies follow- 
ed by th© Soviet govemronfc after the war but it would not be entire- 
ly accurate to say that these were its root cause* To get at that 
we h-te to probe into the state of mind of the men who were respon- 
sible for the decision to follow these policies* The prime mover 
of th© conflict Is the mentality of which postwar Soviet foreign po- 
licy has been a projection* We do not know at the present time just 
how great the influence of Stalin’s individual personality was in 
the shaping of poetwar Soviet policies, although there Is reason to 
believe that his was a dominant role. Let us, at any rate, desig- 
nate the mentality underlying the basic conflict as "Stalinist,” 
leaving aside the question of th© extent to which It represents an 
individual or a collective Phenomenon* 

Th® "Stalinist mentality” is one which a pears to have very 
strong affinities with a common variety of neurotic condition known 
to psychology as the "aggressive type*” This condition has been s- 
nalised in detail in the works of the late Dr. Karen Homey and at 
this point w© shall digress briefly to describe some of its charac- 
teristics. It store, like all n@urot.es, from a "basic anxiety,” 
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tfhieh Dr* Homey defines a a & feeling of being isolated in a world 
conceived ea potentially hostile.* nio aggressive type responds in. 
the spirit of a straggle* He seeks safety through being tough and 
strong end through gaining power and control over others so that they 
will no longer have the capacity to hurt him* This involves hist* so 
to speak# in a private "cold war* against people around him# roost of 
whom will not readily submit to the total domination which is the 
only kind of relationship with others affording him a sense of se- 
curity and satisfaction* In keeping with these trends# he develops 
» philosophy of life which looks upon the world as the arena of a 
ruthless struggle of all against all* This reinforces his tendency 
to value stren th above all else as the roost important equipment for 
successful living. In this struggle of all against all# taking the 
CPYRG r 'fff® nslVe anp<mr ® to him to be the beat defenses |*To hit back or — ~| CPYRGH 
preferably— *to hit first appears to Mrs- ( logically I ) as an India pen- 
| sable weapon against the crooked and hostile world around hire, it CPYRGHT 

**««■ The atti- 

CPYRG^ffi^ persona of this type toward other people is permeated with 

a fundaroer tal animosity which runs the entire gamut from covert dis- 



trust to violent outbursts of vindictive rage* The neurotic not 
only harbors this permanent animosity toward others but# what is 
equally important, assumes that others h^>or the identical feeling 
toward him: w He is convinced that everybody at bottom is malevolent 

CPYRGHT 

» Keren Homey# neurosis and Human growth * Horton. Wew York# 19*50# 

p* lb* 

ee Ibid*. p m 206. 
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and crooked* that it la only wisdom to regard everyone with distrust 

until h® haa been proved honest* But even such proof will readily] CPYRGHT 

Jcski- rooni Tor suspicion at the slightest provocation*!"* It Is ite- 

CPYRGH1 

portant to note that all this tends to set In notion a process of 

impairment of the neurotic*® personal relations which grows worse 
and worse in a vicious circle. In other words* whether or not others 
actually do regard him with the hostility which he imputes to them, 
his own hostility and the aggressive behavior springing from It will 
event .tally tend to turn the? against him In self-defense. This, how- 
ever^ merely reinforces him in his conviction that they were hostile 
toward hlr all *lon~, and he responds with still greater hostility 
and still mors aggressive behavior, which tends to arouse an even 
stronger reaction against him, and so on. If we transpose this re- 
cess from the sphere of personal relations to the sphere of political 
relations, we will have a Hi fairly faithful representation of the 
inner dynamics of the postwar conflict between Russia and the west 
up until the time of Stalin* s death* 

Returning now to the "Stalinist mentality," let us observe se- 
veral significant ways in which it parallels or reflects a neurotic 
c nditlon of the type which we have described here in highly sim- 
plified terms. As regards the neurotic’s "basic anxiety" deriving 
from the feeling of being i sols ted in a hostile world, it is not hard 
to see a parallel to this in the Stalinist picture of Russia as an 
isolated fortress of socialise be sagged on all sides by an angry host 
of capitalist states bent on closing in upon it and destroying it at 
the first convenient opportunity; her© w© have the familiar doctrine 
of the "capitalist encirclement, * Although on the surface this Is 

* Ibid, , p. 199. 
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m ideological construction rather then a psychological attitude, 
the tremendous tenacity with which it has been clung to in the face 
of events and facts which go to invalidate it points to the need for 
a psychological interpretation. On the one hand, we find tlr t the 
entire war- tine experience of Russia n alliance with two mighty w ea— 
Pitalist’* states# the United States end- 3rest Britain, failed to un- 
seat the belief in a hostile capitalist sncircler ent, Which re- -mer- 
ged in Soviet writings as soon as the war tree over. On the other 
hand, we find t is sa.'e belief being maintained years later in the 
face of mx entirely new set of facte which clearly called for some 


codification of it* In Aug at, 1951 tho theoretical organ of the 
Soviet Coxa unist Party, Bolshevik , reported that readers were sug- 
gesting in letters to the editor that it was no longer Justified to 
speak of a ^capitalist encirclement* in view of the fact that the 
1X*S«S*P « was now bordered largely by countries with Con; uni st re- 
giBies, Such a view, rarlled this authoritative voice of Stalinism, CPYRGHT 


CPYRG^ft* a£rfc Ir*ely mists kens ^ pertain comrades have erroneously cone trued 


the establishment of a people* s-derocratlc system in s number of coun- 


tries bordering or the ? 3*S*S#R» as liquidating the capitalist en- 


CPYRGHT 


clrcleffent. Svldently, these comrades have looked upon the cap 1 tells q CPYRGh 


encirclement as a purely geographical conception, which is, of coursej CPYRGI 


entirely wrong, | In January, 1953 this earn© journal, now published 
IPYRGHT 


under a new news, made the still more striking stater ent that "|so | CPYRGHT 


long sa cap Italia remain* in the principal capitalist countries, lt| CPYRGHT 


|woul<3 be wrong to speak of the liquidation of the capitalist encircle^ CPYRGh 
ment *]*--•< All this points to the conclusion that the concept of a 


CPYRGHT 

* Bolshevik , f?o, 16, 1951* P* 6l< 


Koemmlat, Wo* ?, 1953, P* 19* 
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capitalist encirclement fulfills certain powerful psychological 
needs rooted deep in the Stalinist mentality. 

Secondly, the neurotic** conception of the world as the arena 
of a struggle of ell against all is the foundation of Stalinism as 
a philosophical creed. The Stalinist mind views struggle and war- 
fare as the cost fundamental and pervasive attribute not only of 
hu * a * R existoac© hut of the universe itself, which it sees as opera- 
ting according to the dialect "cal lew of the "struggle of opposites." 
History Is seen as revolving around the struggle of classes. The 
Soviet Union Is pictured as locked in mortal combat with the forces 
of capitalism in consequence of its historic mission as the "first 
shock-brigade* in the modern-day cless struggle between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie. The notion of struggle ss the essence 
of life likewise pervades the Stalinist Image of the world beyond 
the Soviet borders as a tissue of "contradictions 3 pitting not only 
class against class and group against group in each individual coun- 
try but also colonies against metropolitan countries and each metro- 
politan country against all others. And even inside the supposedly 
monolithic Soviet society, the Stalinist mind sees development as 
proceeding through "non-antagonlatic contradictions" which neverthe- 
less necessitate a never-ending "struggle of the new against the 
old*** The fltofetot aafc obsession with the notion of warfare and strug- 
gle is the source of Stalinism* s furious rejection of every manifes- 
tation of "reformism, * a philosophy which implies that improvement 
in human affairs can on occasion com© about by peaceful means. 

Thirdly, the profound hostility which permeates this neurotic*# 
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attitude toward parsons around hies and ©specially toward actual or 
pot«»^. A . i rivals in the cor etltlve strug-.l® has a counterpart in 
the underlying unfriendliness or animosity toward foreign govern- 
Kents which is such a f » liter feature of the Stalinist mentality. 
This is a prirery source of the deviousness end secretivonoss which 
the Soviet government customarily displays in its dealings with for- 
eign governments and their representatives. For reasons of policy, 
expressions of ant osity have to be ke t In check in certain areas 
of foreign relations, such as Soviet relations with other Co® mi at 
states. However, as the experience of Tito and other foreign Came*. 
nist leaders has shown, the animosity itself and the suspicion and 
distrust which it breeds are always lurking in the background of 
these relations even if no sign of it appears upon the surface. Ho 
euch restraint is operative in Soviet relations with "capitalist* 
states except during periods of temporary alliance dictated by tac- 
tical imperatives, such as the period of the Sovict-Oers^n pact and 
tho period of the war-time coalition with the Western democracies. 

In this sphere free rein can be and is given to the underlying ani- 
mosity, with the result that hostility builds un to an explosive in- 
tensity against the foreign government or governments which happen 
at any given tiro to be in the forefront of opposition to Soviet po- 
licy, as the United States government has been in recent years, one 
te>0Fta?it corollary of this basic animosity is the need to believe 
that foreign governments ere actuated by an equally deep or even 
deeper animosity toward the Soviet Union. It is therefore an unshak- 
able article o‘. the Stalinist faith that the capitalist world ie 
plotting the destruction of the Soviet avatar, that the motives of 
bourgeois government a In their dealings with Moscow are sinister and 
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hostile and that any friendly gestures they nay make ere hypocrlfci- 

seem 

c«i, Tal a makes lt A imperative for the Soviet government end people 
never to relax their "revolutionary vigilance,** which connotes en at- 
titude of a Iveys rm alnlng suspiciously on the lookout for machina- 
tions by potential enemies who are assumed to exist in every quar- 
ter, Including the U.S.S.a. itself, 

me fine! neurotic trait which has its counterpart in the Sta- 
linist mentality Is the worship of material strength and the profound 
fear of being or seeming weak in any respect (one recalls in this 
context the famous question attributed to Stalin: "How many divi- 
sions has the hope-"). In internal policy this attitude manifests 
itself In a willingness to subordinate every other consideration, 
including the morale of the Soviet people, to the one overriding 
goal of amassing economic and military strength. The obsession with 
strength also shows up In the vast amount of public attention be- 
stowed upon the Soviet armed forces, and in the glorification of the 
power and might of the Soviet state which became such a prominent 
the e of Soviet propaganda writings during the postwar years, it is 
interesting to observe in this connection how Soviet propaganda found 
itself In something of s guard ary in its "peace campaign" of recent 
years, A1 hough the "peace" propaganda was anything but peaceful in 
tone, the Soviet authorities were apparently afraid i* at the outside 
world sight suspect elements of Soviet weakness behind it. It there- 
fore became the rale for Soviet press articles ©bout the campaign to 
wind up with an emphatic warning that the Soviet Union* s desire for 
peace was not to be construed as a sign of weakness or fear of war, 
fh© anxious emphasis upon this point is a good Illustration of Sta- 
linism*© need always to be snd appear strong* To the Stalinist men- 
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tallty the only formula for security Is overwhelming material 

strength*. 

Certain broad lines of policy flow logically from the psycho- 
logical attitudes and the Image of the world discussed above* In- 
domestic affairs an all-out effort to build up a position of impreg- 
nable economic-military strength is obviously indicated, in foreign 
policy the need to cor© with an international environment regarded 
as istolscfibiy hostile dictates an aggressively competitive course of 
conduct calculated to vea'-en and divide Soviet Russia's adversaries 
and simultaneously to expand the orbit of Soviet power and influence 
whenever an opportunity to do so presents itself. The logical long- 
range goal of this foreign policy is world hegemony, meaning by this 
a global preponderance of power In terms of territory, population, 
resources and military potential, nothing less than this would seem 
to the Stalinist mentality to provide Pussla with effective insurance 
against potential attempts or the hostile environment to crush and 
destroy it* in other words, establishing predominant control over 
the international environment is seen as the only possible means of 
coming to teres wife it. Three main strategies recommend themselves 
in this ceaseless drive to better missis's relative position In the 
competitive struggle. Firstly, Russia should encourage and support 
pro-soviet movements and other op’ ositlonal tendencies in foreign 
states and their dependencies so as to weaken these states as much 
as possible and keep then off balance. Secondly, it should endeavor 
to exploit and accentuate the discords between opponent- states so as 
to obstruct the from Joining forces against it. And thirdly. It 
should seek whenever possible to incorporate neighboring countries 
or territories within the Soviet orbit so as to bring as greater and 
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greater area of the hoetlle international environ., ent under control. 

V * "» CaU the * 8 th, '« e *• *c«on the e tre tegics of her.aer.nt, 

division and expansion. For each of the atr.tegiee the Corrunl.t 

ideology provide, an elaborate doctrlnel rationalization. The atra- 
tegy of harassment la rotionaliied as "support for the foreign pro- 
letariat and its class organisations in the struggle to realise their 
legitimate derands, and fcr the national-liberation struggle of the 
oppresses peo-lee in the colonial rear of Urerlallsv." The stra- 
tegy of division la rationalised in texts of "contradictions rending 
the cextp of imperialist towers." And the strategy of expansion finds 
Ideologies 1 Justification in the proposition that the soviet union, 
ea the base and horel-rd of a world-wide proletarian revolution, nuet 
give its support to other peoples in their "revolutionary struggle 
for liberation rroa Imperialist bondage." *a Viewed through the bl- 
nocul rs of re rxiet— Leninist doctrine* t © expending rseriphery of 
Soviet power appears as the outward growth of the world revolution* 
with reference to the strategy of expansion* the question arise* 
»s to the methods which appear to the Stalinist mentality as feasible 
f -r the purpose of extending Soviet control over neighboring coun- ' 
tries «nd territories. The intemationnl environment* ss wo have 
sc id* is regarded as Implacably hostile. However* it is also regar- 
ded #s terribly powerful and dangerous. Therefore the constant quest . 
for opportunities of Soviet expansion is combined with a certain ele- 
mentary tactical caution in the Kremlin lest any reckless aggressive 
act on its part » -bills* the potentialities of the capitalist en- 

circlement for destructive action and bring down catastrophic conse- 
quences upon the Soviet TTnion. An open act of Soviet arred sggree- 
eion, regardless of how euccessful in attaining its Immediate objec- 
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tlve, would upset the strategy of division end bring shout the always 
feared proseect of a showdown with a solid Phalanx of capitalist 
rovers ran red against Russia. This tends to impose a limitation 
unon the means which the Soviet government is willing to employ to 
effectuate the strategy of expansion. Stalin 1 as* c recognition of 
this limitation Is reflected in its formula of ’’peaceful coexls— 
******* of the two opposing systems* To the Stalinist mentality 
"t-eecef l coexistence*' does not rear ?h~t the two vorlds can live 
together in amity, hut merely that total war should be excluded as a 
®e*ms of resolving the conflict between theft* all lesser means being 
legitimate* In fact* “peaceful coexistence® is the Stalinist euphe- 
mism for the state of no-wsr-no-pesee which the West has coined the 
phrase “cold war® to describe. 

Although these considerations militate against a sudden “ad- 
venturist” move of a military nature which would risk all the for- 
tunes and gains of the Soviet regime on one whirl of the wheel of 
chance, they do not rule out various roves of a more limited charac- 
ter in the pursuit of the strategy of expansion. One kind of move of 
this description which appeals powerfully to the Stalinist mind is 
the war y proxy in which the Soviet Anion adopts the rose of « neu- 
tral power while Communist-led forces subservient to it battle for 
control of new territory. The classic example of such an operation 
is* of course* the war In 'ores, Secondly* opportunities for Soviet 
expansion present themselves whenever there is any internationally 
acceptable excuse for the Soviet Anion to move its arsed forces into 
neighboring countries, as there was in the final phase of the defeat 
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of (tommy in In situations of this kind the strategy of ax- 

passion dictates the use of every possible means of perpetuating Sov- 
iet control over the occupied territories, the isoat com on means 
bain t trse organisation of COramunist-domlnatsd puppet regimes through 
which control can be exercised indirectly ever; if the Soviet occupa- 
tion forces are eventually withdrawn# So long as Soviet policy 
operates within the outer limits of caution referred to above, the 
poss ; bill ties of ex anaion are broadly limited to these two type* 
of action. There are, however, exceptional situations in which tech- 
nic jos internal subversion can accomplish the purpose without an 
outright military occupation (Czechoslovakia) or In which native 
Communist isovements succeed in capturing control of countries by 
largely Independent military action (Yugoslavia and China}, As the 
Tito affair has shown, eases of the latter type pose for the Soviet 
regime the new and disturbing problem of consolidating and perpe- 
tuating its control over the victorious native Communist movement. 
Techniques of infiltration are used to buttress the ties of ideolo- 
gical allegiance to the Soviet Union. 

Surveying the postwar course of Soviet policy in the light of 
tnls interpretation of Its moving a rings, ve can understand to be- 
gin with that the opportunities for expansion implicit in the Soviet 
occupation of Eastern and East-Central Eurooe were Irresistibly at- 
tractive to the Stalinist mentality, especially ir. conjunction with 
the Immediate postwar weakness of the regimes in Western Europe end 
tile precipitate withdrawal of /meric an armed might* Am Stalin Im- 
plied by his speech of February 9, 19!: 6, in which he charted an in- 
ternal policy of concentration on building up Hassle* • military-eco- 
nomic potential, it was understood in Kremlin circles that Soviet 
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expansion was incompatible with continued good relations with the 
Western democracies* However# the Stalinist mind could sse no per- 
ticular disadvantage In a break with the ‘ est because# as we have 
suggested# it assured tht in any event the real attitude of the 
estera powers toward Russia was at bottom crooked# malevolent and 
self-seeking* Since no amount of Soviet "good behavior" could al- 
ter this basic fact# the only logical course for the Soviet govern- 
men' to talcs was# In this view# to seise the initiative and eor.soli- 
cate its position in the duel for cower which would we inexorably 
emerge because it was in the nature of things that it should* The 
developing crisis of E»st-*esk relations found fresh focal points 
in the countries subjected to a divided occupation (Germany, Austria 
and Korea) • The Stalinist power reflex operated here as in coun- 
tries wholly occupied by Soviet forces# with the result that tempo- 
rary boundaries of military occupation zones hardened into quasl-per- 
xsanert lines of partition* Bar from contemplating an eventual with- 
drawal of Soviet power from these advance outooats# Stellnist thin- 
king was dominated by the idea of employing them— especially feast 
Uenusny and north Korea— as wedges for the lncor oration of the re- . 
training pnrta of the partitioned countries In Its power system* A# 
the ini ti 1 moves in this pattern of Soviet expension worked them- 
selves out# the inevitable signs of western hostile reaction (Chur- 
chill* s Fulton speech, for example] were seised upon in ho scow as 
evidence that the Western attitude toward Hussla had been hostile 
from the very beginning# am? Soviet propaganda unloosed its campaign 
of vitriolic recrimination against the est am powers which in so 
many ways set the tone of the postwar period* Hostility end tension 
mounted in the pattern of s vicious circle mentioned shove* 
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During the critical ye*ra of 1946 and Ihitf there * PPTO8 to 
hav© taken place in the : '.rerlin a momentous re-assessment of the en- 
tire international situation in the light of postwar developments. 
Reflecting on the westward advance of Soviet power into the heart of 
hurop*. the temporary disappearance of Oensany and «jap®n from the 
ranks of the powers, the instability of the Postwar government a In 
continental eatern furooa, the unforeseen seriousness of the econo- 
mic disorganisation of the European economy as a result of the war 
and of the detachment of East J-urooean resources from it, the wide- 
spread f err or t end unrest in Asia leading to the disintegration of 
European colonial empires and the weakening, in particular, of the 
British position in world affairs, the Stalinist leadership reached 
the conclusion that the tir e for a decision in the long-range Russian 
bid for a global preponderance of power was already at ha n> contrary 
to the previous assumption that it would come at some indefinite 
point in the future, The fact that such a re-assessment did occur 
WGS most Clearly demonstrated by the theoretical attack launched in 
Jay, 1947 against the dean of Kremlin economists, Fugene Varga, who 
had predicted, on the basis of an unusually empirical-minded Inves- 
tigation carried out during and immediately after the war, that the 
capitalist syste* contained the prerequisites for at least a decade 
of ’’relative stabilisation" after the second world war* Varga* s 
rather complacent picture of the slow steady march of a socialist 
economic revolution which would in duo time prevail throughout coat 
of the world was thrust aside, and in its place appeared the Stalin- 
ist apocalyptic vision of a life-and-death struggle between two op- 
posing world camps centered respectively in Soviet Russia end the 
United States of America* The capitalist camp— gravely weakened by 

the war, shot through with domestic strife in everv Individual coun- 
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try, beset by insoluble economic problems nnd wallowing In inter- 
caplt^list contradictions— was objectively incapable of sailing it- 
self together arid bringing about a new period of "relative capitalist 
stabilization" comparable to th t achieved in the nineteen twenties 
^fter the first World tar. As a result of the second world War the 
acsles of world rower had coise into even balance and now they were 
tipping in favour of the Soviet bloc. 'This appraisal called for a 
maximum effort to weight the scales decisively in the direction they 
were tipping* It dictated a policy not of conservative restraint in 
foreign affairs combined with consolidation of positions already won* 
but of bringing relentless aggressive press ire to bear u on the in- 
ternational environment In order to effect a further and radical im- 
provement of th© Soviet position at the expense of the rival camp. 

The main lines of this new Stalinist a praissl were visible in :'hda- 
nov*e address at the founding meeting of the Com in fort. In September* 
19k? «nd in Molotov* s anniversary speech of November 6, I9k7* which 
closed with the resounding cry: "We live in an age when all roads 
lead to communism!* 

Out of this re-assessment of the international position emerged 
a Whole series of offensive moves In Soviet foreign policy which 
were aimed el her at enlarging the sobers of Soviet control or ha- 
rassing Hassle's opponents. This inaugurated a second and increa- 
singly bitter Dcriod of the basic conflict, which lasted from IvL.? 
until Stalin's death in March* 1953* haring the early part of this 
new period fee principal focus of Soviet ores sure lay in Europe. 
Outstanding *uong Its menlf ©stations were the civil war In Jreece, 
the creation of the Cor inform, the desperate drive to block the suc- 
cess of the European recovery rrogrem, the seizure of Czechoslovakia 
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and the whole sequence of Soviet policy moves in Germany culmina- 
ting in the blockade of Berlin. In the face of ever stiffening 
• eo tern resistance* a© shown in the f tl*»ntic wet, re a meruit* the 
airlift and the new stability which the American aid programs helped 
to create in Greece, Turkey *>nd Western Europe— a resistance which 
w*s powerfully abetted by Tito* s revolt against Stalinist methods 
of controlling the soviet satellites— the European phase of the 
Soviet offensive finally slowed down to a virtual h'lfi. there was, 
however* no corresponding diminution of the impulse behind it. Sean- 
while* the Ooiumnlat victor/ in China offered a convenient oppor- 
tunity to shift the main focus of expansionist pressure into hast 
Asia, where the situation in m~ny lands favoured the use of the war 
by proxy as the principal method of Soviet expansion. The Asian 
phase of the grand offensive came to n bloody but inconclusive cli- 
max in the Soviet war by proxy in Korea. 

Stalinism* s supreme effort undertaker, fro?. 191*7 onward to pre- 
vent a new "relative capitalist stabilisation* and decisively alter 
the world balance of power by all neons short of a general war was a 
failure at virtually every key point with the notable exception of 
Chine, where the Communist success vac a triumph for Russia but hardly 
e direct product of Russian policy. The effort did* however* gene- 
rate an enormous amount of international tension and set In motion 
certain processes which adversely affected the Soviet position. * 
These were the endeavors of countries outside the orbit of Soviet 
control but inside tbs for larger orbit of Soviet ambition and animo- 
sity to set their affairs to order* strengthen themselves and band 
together in defensive coalitions like the Atlantic and Balkan pacts 
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community. This meant th»t ©Ten In the absence of a gereral war 
the different basic elements of the ftalinlsfc strategy bed come in- 
to mutual conflict* bore specifically, the ruthless Pursuit of the 
strategies of harassment end extension had finally goaded the free 
world into a posture of unity and strength which »«de it must less 
vulrercble then previously to the strategy of division. Nevprthe- 
lees, so long as Stalin lived no disposition was manifested in Moscow 
to acknowledge this fact or to revise Soviet policies In the light 
of It-, un the contrary, Stalin maintained st bbomly In mm Economic 
2l USSMMm in the tr.s.s.a, that the contradictions be- 
tween the leading capitalist states not only continued to exist but 
were in practice" even more potent th*n the contradictions b«t%?een 
the two world camps, hat were the Implications of this remarkable 
statement* in the present writers view, Stalin was covertly arguing 
her© against anonymous Soviet ndvocstes of s policy of greeter re- 
straint which would allow international tension to subside and might 
induce the free world to abandon Its dangerous new unity. He was 
spying in effect that this unit was merely superficial and could not 
long withstand the divisive tendencies Inherent in the capitalist 
system— the unvoiced inference being that It was unnecessary to re- 
lieve the pressure and reduce the tension in order to disunite 
puss! s* s adversaries, talin was thus blinking t*~e fact that dif- 
ferent elements of the Stalinist strategy had core into mutual con- 
flict and was Insistin'- that the Soviet government should persevere 
In the Policies which it had been following since l n k7* Although 
this interpretation Is speculative, there Is a certain amount of to- 
direct evidence to support it, particularly In the Soviet ideological 
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wrttings of the period Immediately following the nineteenth Party 
Congress.* Stalin's aggressive "shock-brigade" speech at the clo- 
sing sear ion of t* e nineteenth Congress gave no Inkling, certainly, 
of eu intention to decrease world tension, nor did the whole series 
of r oat- Congress events in Moscow* Including the preps ration for a 
new Purge trial based on the trussed up "doctors* plot." Although 
the Soviet government embarked uoon no spectacular new act of #s- 
oansiott during this period, neither was there any easing of pres- 
sure or release of international tension until after Stalin died. 

It is particularly noteworthy In this connection that the third 
anniversary of the signing of the Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance was 
marked by the publication in Fravda of an article by Mao Tse-tung 
in which he promised that the war in Korea would be waged on for 
years if necessary until the winning of "complete victory."** 

The death of Stalin cam# «t a tir.e of crisis of the postwar Sta- 
linist foreign policy. The actions taken from 19l? on hod felled to 
achieve - radical alteration of the world balance of power in favour 
of the r-ovi*»t bloc but did, on the other hand, produce a situation 
in which further efforts to realise this bold design were fraught 
with great danger to the continued maintenance of formal peace be- 
tween the Soviet tin ion end the V estem coalition. There were Indi- 
cations that the crisis was apparent to sore rore realistic minds in 
Moscow and that they had advocated — without s ceess— the Idea of 
calling at least a temporary halt to the march of Soviet expansion 
so as to allow the war danger to s held* end encourage the Western 


* *** Ttrtlcuterly the article by h, Chesnokov in for muni st. 1953, 
bo* c, on otelin* s speech at the nineteenth Congress. 
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co a lit Ion to drift apart, Sone of the foreign policy moves taken 
In Moscow sine© Parch of 19^3 lend themselves to Interpretation on 
the hypothesis that, this "realistic” assessment prevailed among the 
new rulers of Russia on re Stalin v$a out of the way. The reversal 
of Stalinist policy in Korea implicit in the speedy conclusion of as 
armistice on hl« ter a after Stalin died would fit in with such s n in- 
terpretation, as wool a number of other sfce* s taken to reduce ten* 
eion. On thin hyoothesi a* the present period would constitute a 
lull In the basic conflict* a res it® allowed by the now Soviet lea* 
derahip vhtlo it concontra tea upon intern” 1 affairs and upon the 
consolidation of International positions already won. hat ever its 

duration* It would re* resent no more then « change of tactics* lea- 
ving the long-range coal of Soviet foreign policy unchanged end the 
strategies for it« achievement unimpaired* 

'•title there la no fim eviderc© to support c core hopeful in- 
terpret.at ion of Russian foreign policy after Stalin* the possibility 
that time will bring a deeper change, a change not merely of pace 
hut of direction* should not b© dogmatically ruled out. The analy- 
sis presented hero suggests that the driving forces behind the basic 
conflict between Soviet Russia and the 'ea tern democracies have been 
subjective in origin, Stalinism* a postwar offer Biv© against the 
free world woe not simply an effort to promote tb- national or im- 
port ! 1 Interests of Russia as a greet power* although el ©rents of 
national self-interest were prominent In it* her, or. the other hand* 
was it a messl nic quest to actu-llse an ideological Image of the 
world* although ideological construct lone have undoubtedly played a 
part in the determination and especially in the formulation of Soviet 
policy. It represents* In a deeper sense* the translation into 
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foreign policy of the animosities* ambitions and obsessions charac- 
teristic of e neurotic personality. This focuses attention upon the 
personalities of the non in power In “ueaia both before and after 
‘••talin* a death, and enhances the pot* tie! Importance of shifts in 
the locus of nower within the Soviet hierarchy, it seems highly 
probable that ^ talin, vho wielded autocratic power in Kussla for 
upwards of two decades, furnished the principal inspiration for the 
neurotic phenomenon which we have called the Stalinist mentality, 
although the materials won which he built were provided by history. 
The mentality can survive the men and live on in the policies of 
his successors, whose habits of political thought, after all, were 
formed and molded very largely under Stalin’s personal influence, 
aevertheleee, the passing of Stalin may have opened up possibilities 
which did not exist while he lived for s change in the mind of 
Stalinism* 

Such a change would mean In essence that the judgments, deli- 
beration# and actions of the sen in power in "usaia would so longer 
be dominated by a pathological psychology. The evolution away from 
this psychology would foe manifested, firstly, in a drastic decline 
of the intense and pervasive hostility which appear# to be the dee- 
pest mark of the spirit of dsliniais; secondly, in a fundamental re- 
laxation of th aggressive pressure ag.- in at the international envi- 
ronment which etess as a strategic necessity fror this hostility* 
end thirdly, in, a loosening of the compulsive rigidity of Stalinist 
thinking and behavior, which ultimately derives from the same source, 
fhe relaxation of aggressive pressure would not then bo a s<ers tac— 
tied manoeuvre. It would signify the abandoniNHib of the conviction 
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that the only v&y to cor© to ter? .3 with the international envtron- 
eent is to secure control over It, the abandonment, ir. other words, 
of tfe© drive to dominate t he world. the basic conflict which the 
drive for world domination has ge: orated vo ild consequently tend to 
subside. Such an evolution would not be marked by any dramatic 

s-'~ 

■mvmmammmmnt of ideological heresy, although the resultant loosen- 
ing of Stalinist rigidity would very probably lead to changes In 
the ideological s here as well as in others {as the example of 


poat-St al ini at Jugoslavia shows ), Ror would it produce any sudden 
desire on the cart of the Soviet leadership to withdraw from foreign 
affairs ir-o a position of nation-*! Isolation, on the contrary, 
t*~e concept of Russia’s interests as a great power with manifold 


positions to defend and clsirs to assert in foreign affairs would 


core to the fore for the first tire bb the driving force behind 


foviet foreign policy* ir? view of the present geographical spread 

of Russian power and influence, this moan* that very many thorny 

• 

Issues would remain to be resolved# However, with the s balding of 
the underlying basic conflict which has imparted to all these issues 


i 


i 


a profoundly malignant character, they would no longer be impervious 

\ 

to the devices of reason end the resources of diplomacy* 

i 
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